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Special Problems in Rural 


Education in Illinois 


Illinois is on its way toward the 
recognition and the solution of her 
educational problems of the rural 
areas. This fact is evidenced by the 
special emphasis given the problem by 
the University of Illinois, the five state 
teachers colleges, the Committee on 
Rural Education of the Farm Founda- 
tion, the Illinois Rural Education Com- 
mittee, the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, the County Rural Education 


Councils, and the Activity Units of. 


Rural Teachers. 


To a large degree the special prob- 
lems of Illinois may be localized in 
the 10,000 one-teacher schools, in the 
110 consolidated schools, and in the 
1,000 smaller village schools of the 
state. Illinois has organized about 500 
township and community high school 
districts, most of which have located 
their school plants in villages although 
their tax area usually super-inposes a 
village grade school and five to ten 
one-teacher school districts. 

Illinois lacks the unifying direction 
of a State Board of Education. The 
public school work is under the direc- 
tion of about 12,000 local boards of 
directors or boards of education. These 
officials serve under the advice of 102 


“county superintendents of schools and 


a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Five-sixths of the school 
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boards serve one-teacher schools. The 
legislative bodies of Illinois have 
planned that the schols be very demo- 
cratic and close to the people. 

The writer of this article desires to 
discuss briefly five special problems. 
They are (1) the curriculum, (2) the 
personnel, (3) the district, (4) the in- 
structional material, and (5) adult 
education. 


The Curriculum 


Does the school exist for the 
teacher, for the school boards, for the 
builders of school plants, for the man- 
ufacturers of school equipment, or for 
the publishers of textbooks? Surely the 
schools exist that children (and adults) 
may have the opportunity to learn the 
philosophy of democracy, as well as to 
secure the knowledge, skills, and ap- 
preciations needed in life. A good 
curriculum should embody those school 
activities needed for proper personality 
development. 

A recent report of the Research Bur- 
eau of the Welfare Council of New 
York includes this significant state- 
ment: ‘With more schooling than its 
fathers, the New York youth of the 
1930’s has been less able than any 
previous generation to make use of the 
education it has received.” Does this 
not show a need for curriculum 
adjustment ? 

Of what activities shall the curric- 
ulum consist and how shall it be con- 
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structed? Shall it be constructed by the 
school superintendent or by committee 
members from the educational field, all 
of whom have full-time work, or has 
the time arrived when the state’s edu- 
cational interests may best be served 
by the employment of one or more 
full-time efficient curriculum special- 
ists, who will work very close to an 
advisory committee from the field, con- 
sisting not only of educators, but also 
of successful parents, legislators, and 
business executives ? 

Illinois is making progress with its 
curriculum work (see article in this 
number by Rose E. Parker). The IIli- 
nois curriculum publications are now 
called ‘‘Guides.” Much additional work 
will need to be done by each school 
and teacher. Will not the best interest 
of the children be served by spending 
a larger per cent of the school budget 
(state and local) on the curriculum, so 
that its value and successful installation 


may in the very near future reach every 
child and teacher? 


The Personnel 

Improved pre-service and in-service 
growth of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators is a prerequisite to im- 
proved development of children. The 
burden of this problem falls upon the 
legislature through the necessity of its 
passing a good certification law and 
upon the higher educational institutions 
that will help the individual students 
and teachers realize needed profes- 
sional goals. Higher certification re- 
quirements should be supplemented by 
a legal minimum salary schedule that 
will adequately reward teachers for 
educational attainment and experience. 


If this salary schedule is built on the 
yearly basis, it should also abolish 
shorter school terms that are now so 
common for rural children and 
teachers. 

The offices of the county superinten- 
dent of schools and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as well 
as the teacher education institutions, 
are doing much and may do far more 
to see that those who obtain positions 
in the rural field are better prepared 
for their important work. Proper pre- 
service growth is best. If this has been 
neglected, however, is there any good 
reason why growth in service should 
not be furnished and required? A 
leave of absence for study in connec- 
tion with internship for beginning 
teachers may also be worked out at a 
profit to all concerned. 

The experimental work in pre-service 
education at the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University in coéperation with 
the American Council on Education, the 
McDonough County In-service Super- 
visory Project, the Farm Foundation, 
the County Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College should be watched and checked 
against other good work that is being 
done in the state and nation. 


The Community School District Unit 

Illinois is greatly in need of im- 
proved attendance and administrative 
units or districts. There are in the state 
about 12,000 separate school districts 
and as many as 14 different school tax 
rates in a single township. With the 
wealth in one district 250 times as 
great per pupil as in another, it is 
easy to see the need for reorganization 
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if anything like equal opportunities 
are given to all. For many years, a 
committee of the Illinois Education 
Association has been sponsoring with 
little success a reorganization bill on 
the county wide basis. 

The 1939 session of the Illinois leg- 
islature did, however, enact laws that 
the designers hoped would abolish the 
smaller one-teacher schools. These 
laws abolished the state distributive 
fund that was based upon 18 pupils 
per teacher regardless of how few the 
teacher had, and set up a transportation 
fund of $500,000, not to exceed $15 
per pupil. It was assumed that these 


laws, by withdrawing money with one. 


hand and offering a portion of the 
cost of transportation with the other, 
would bring about the closing of the 
small schools. The value of this legis- 
lation remains to be seen. Will the 
small school that receives $100 less 
from the state school fund retain its 
small school by the further reduction of 
the salary of the poorly paid teacher 
and refuse to send pupils to another 
school where patrons have no part in 
its democratic control? If the law is 
successful in closing the small schools, 
they will be located in a hit-and-miss 
fashion throughout the state. Such leg- 
islation may serve its purpose in help- 
ing to hasten the day when a better 
plan will be desired. 


A study of this problem of reorgan- 
ization would reveal much to educators 
and farmers if they were to take a 
planned trip through Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The 
writer had the privilege of personally 
surveying, during the summer of 1939, 


the recent progress of centralized 
schools in Chautauqua County, New 
York. Nearly three-fourths of the area 
of this large county was divided into 
about a dozen centralized school dis- 
tricts. Excellent centralized school 
plants for all twelve grades and adult 
education cost from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 each. More than two-thirds 
of the cost of the new school plants 
was met by state and federal funds. 
The state will pay one-half the cost of 
transportation for both elementary and 
high school pupils. 

Such a plan as found in New York 
enables the urban areas to have a 
chance to help pay something for the 
great gift of the rural areas. This great 
gift, consisting of (1) adult manpower, 
(2) interest on farm mortgages, and 
(3) payments on the principal to those 
rural family members who have mi- 
grated to cities, amounts to many mil- 
lions of dollars annually in Illinois. 


Instructional Materials and Equipment 

The scanty materials of the old 
school are entirely out of date with 
the new curriculum. There is no good 
reason why the modern schools of to- 
day should not be as well or better 
equipped than the best homes in the 
community. These materials surely 
consist of running water, electricity for 
power and light, adequate heating and 
ventilating facilities, books of many 
types for the various grade levels 
in all the areas taught, pictures for 
hanging on the wall at various seasons, 
as well as still films and the occasional 
motion picture. Movable desks for re- 
grouping of children as the work re- 
quires, serviceable sealed floors that in- 
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spire cleanliness, bulletin boards for 
appreciation of work done, attractively 
painted walls, adjustable shades for 
sight saving, and not too many black- 
boards to absorb the needed light are 
also desirable. 


Materials of |zarning should be well 
apportioned to the various curriculum 
areas, such as (1) arts, (2) mathe- 
matics, (3) language, (4) social sci- 
ence, and (5) natural science. Both 
printed and other exhibit materials 
need to be well housed. The smallest 
adequate school will need at least fifty 
feet of running shelf and cabinet space. 
A filing cabinet of desk height will 
also be needed by the teacher for the 
many individual records that will nec- 
essarily be kept in the curriculum unit- 
type of teaching. The materials and 
equipment also required for the play- 
ground, for the warm lunch, and for 
community meetings should be had 
with proper storing facilities. Much 
valuable material may be obtained with- 
out cost from the local environment. 
Some should be planned for in the 
annual budget and purchased from the 
most reliable sources. 


Adult Education 


The changed and _ ever-changing 
world demands the re-education and 
the re-thinking of adults. Better ad- 
justments should be made to meet the 
needs of the new economic and social 
order. 

Most of the adults of rural society 
grew up in a period without ribbons 
of surfaced highways, upon which are 


now found millions of cars. In their 
childhood, news came by letter or the 
weekly paper instead of by radio. Their 
recreation consisted of a Saturday night 
or Sunday afternoon party instead of 
the present daily motion picture shows, 
recreation halls, and sports events. 
Their mark of distinction, that of com- 
pleting the eighth grade in a one- 
teacher school, has been extended to 
graduation from high school and col- 
lege. Taxes were low and soils yielded 
abundantly in contrast with present 
high taxes and depleted, eroded soils. 
Few farms were heavily mortgaged and 
additional labor was cheap. Now, half 
the farms are heavily mortgaged and 
labor conditions have invited expensive 
timesaving machinery. The work of the 
modern home and the family life of the 
rural women have also changed. 

The newspapers, the radio, the 
cinema, the forum, the public library, 
the vitalized community club, and the 
public school, all may well consider 
a better way of solving this problem. 
A definite small part of the rural school 
budget should be given to this purpose. 
Monday evening may well be desig- 
nated as adult education night. The 
rural teacher need not be the leader of 
this adult class, but surely he should 
serve on a planning committee to select 
significant study units and the best 
available leaders for them. Since chil- 
dren of today live in a different world, 
adults truly need the opportunity for 
education in order that they may lessen 
the gap between the two generations 
and make more abundant living for all. 
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The Rural Curriculum 


Guide in Illinois 


An active program of curriculum re- 
organization in Illinois has been in 
progress for several years. Inaugurated 
by the county superintendents at a 
regular meeting of their Association 
in December, 1935, the program was 
actually begun shortly thereafter, when 
a State Steering Committee was ap- 
pointed jointly by the Presidents of 
the County and City Superintendents 
Associations and the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. The work of 
the Steering Committee was to set up 
machinery for the development of a 
functioning curriculum for the public 
schools of Illinois. At an early meeting, 
this committee appointed several sub- 
committees, one of which prepared a 
statement of the major aims of educa- 
tion. Another sub-committee secured 
the coéperation of the teacher-prepar- 
ing colleges and universities in Illinois. 
Other committees were concerned with 
public relations, problems in rural edu- 
cation, and the preparation of bulletins 
from time to time. Thus was launched 
the first state-wide curriculum move- 
ment in Illinois. 


Originally the program was intended 
to include the elementary and second- 
ary grade levels, both urban and rural. 
Up to the present time, the work has 
centered largely in the curriculum of 
the rural schools, appropriately so, since 
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improvement in education in rural 
areas is of utmost significance to both 
rural and urban communities today. 
This is true because in this day of 
power machinery on the farm, agri- 
culture can no longer employ all rural 
youth and at least fifty per cent of rural 
children ultimately must become urban 
dwellers. 


The first curriculum bulletin was 


issued in 1937. In the foreword, State 


Supt. John A. Wieland says: ‘‘Society 
today demands a different typé of edu- 
cation from that needed fifty years ago. 
The complexity of our industrial and 
social life is forcing the schools to pro- 
vide children with experiences which 
formerly a simple life did not require 

. experiences which must be work- 
ed out by those in charge of instructing 
youth.” As a first step toward provid- 
ing such experiences, the Steering Com- 
mittee agreed upon certain general 
guiding principles: that the program 
must of necessity be a continuous and 
longtime one, that it must be devel- 
oped by teachers, that it must be center- 
ed in the child, and that it must be sub- 
jected to continuous experimentation 
and revision. The report of the Aims 
Committee, published in Bulletin No. 
One, is a clear-cut statement of the 
purposes of education to whose real- 
ization the .whole curriculum program 
is dedicated. Briefly stated, the pur- 
poses are: improved, physical condi- 
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_ tion, increased mental alertness, better 
emotional balance, understanding and 

attention to social responsibilities, and 

development of character. 

When the Rural Curriculum Com- 
mittee attempted to translate these prin- 
ciples and purposes into a workable 
plan for the teacher’s use, it became 
evident immediately that a state-wide 
Course of Study which would be mere- 
ly another logical organization of sub- 
ject matter would not serve. The com- 
mittee thereupon proposed a Cur- 
ticulum Guide which would replace 
the older course of study and gradually 
make the teacher responsible for select- 
ing and organizing curriculum materi- 
als, and assist her in making the 
schools a community where pupils have 
a real life to live. 

In the preparation of the Curriculum 
Guide, several major changes in teach- 
ing-practice have peen made. One 
change, made necessary by the large 
number of subjects to be studied and 
the consequent short class periods, 
grouped the many subjects of study, 
such as language, spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, into five large areas. The 
Rural Curriculum Guide, as it is now 
arranged, combines the numerous sub- 
jects of study into these five areas: 
Language Arts, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, Social Study, and the Arts. A 
second change re-groups pupils in flex- 
ible groups determined by the kind of 
work to be done, not by grades on the 
basis of chronological age. The Curtic- 
ulum Guide suggests that, wherever 
possible and feasible, pupils of several 
age levels work together on a common 
project. Thus, the rural school may 


have, not eight grades, but a primary, 
and an intermediate, and an advanced 
level. The social advantages of this 
plan of grouping in the small rural 
school are obvious. The third major 
change reorganizes the instructional 
materials into units of work which 
afford rich experiences for pupils. 

The first Curriculum Guide was 
published in 1933 by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in a mimeo- 
gtaphed issue of six volumes. A com- 
mittee at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege prepared the volume on the 
Language Arts Area; Northern State 
Teachers College, the volume on the 
Mathematics Area; Eastern State 
Teachers College, the volume on the 
Social Studies Area; Southern State 
Normal University, the volume on 
Natural Science; and Illinois State 
Normal University, the volume on the 
Arts area. A sixth volume was a general 
introductory statement of principles, 
purposes, and committee personnel. 
Curriculum Bulletin No. Two was an 
introduction to the Curriculum Guide, 
published in 1940. This first issue of 
the Curriculum Guide was tentative, 
and has since been used experimentally. 

According to the working-plan of 
the Committee there are several stages 
in the preparation of materials in the 
Curriculum Guide. The first ground- 
work in the preparation of the material 
in each area is done by a committee of 
staff members of one of the five state 
teacher-education institutions. The ma- 
terials which are thus collected and or- 
ganized are then submitted for critical 
evaluation to other groups, which in- 
clude rural, elementary, and college 
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teachers. Following their evaluation 
the materials are then revised, if nec- 
essary, and printed in a limited num- 
ber for use by selected teachers. The 
committee is dismissed when its ma- 
terials are printed. The final stage in 
the preparation of the Curriculum 
Guide is the experimental use of it by 
selected teachers. Thus, many persons 
share in the work of producing the 
Guide. 

At the present time the Curriculum 
Guide, except for the Mathematics 
Area, is in the stage of critical evalua- 
tion. The Mathematics Area is in print 
and will shortly be available for experi- 


In-Service Training 


mental use. Curriculum revision in- 
volving major changes in teaching 
practice can proceed but slowly in any 
case. The program carried forward in 
Illinois, as one in which all who are to 
use the Guide participate in its prepara- 
tion, is a stupendous undertaking. The 
insight of the Steering Committee and 
the indefatigable effort of its chairman, 
C. C. Stadtman of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, are responsible 
for the progress that has been made. 
Much remains to be done, but already 
the reorganization of the curriculum 
has begun to make its influence felt in 
rural schoolrooms in Illinois. 


of Rural Teachers 


N. ANNIS CLARK* 


There are approximately 35,000 
boys and girls in about 4,000 one-room 
rural schools in the twenty-eight 
counties for which Illinois State Nor- 
mal University stands more or less re- 
sponsible. In these 4,000 one-room 
schools, there are 4,000 teachers, who 
are teaching the sons and daughters of 
central Illinois farmers. These children 
will tomorrow be full-fledged Amer- 
ican citizens trying to help solve demo- 
cratic problems. It is very necessary, 
then, that well trained, rural-minded 
teachers be placed in these 4,000 one- 
room schools. 

Most of these teachers have entered 
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the field with two years of college 
training beyond the high school. How- 
ever, the state certification law does not 
discriminate between the rural-trained 
elementary teacher and the teacher who 
has taken her work in a liberal arts 
college, or has taken some other course 
in the teachers college, such as kinder- 
garten, primary, lower grades. Many 
teachers not finding employment in 
their own fields, have taken positions 
in the rural schools. In making a care- 
ful check on the 4,000 teachers in the 
one-room schools in the twenty-eight 
counties, I found 3,300 such teachers 
without special training for rural 
schools. In other words, only 16% 
per cent of them have prepared for the 
one-room school positions. There are 
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3,300 teachers, or 831/, per cent, in 
the field with no rural training. 


In the last few years, there have been 
drastic changes in methods in elemen- 
tary education. Integration, unit- 
teaching, activities, and democratic 
procedures are replacing traditional 
page by page study of various subject 
matter, unnecessary drill, checking, and 
formal procedure. Many rural teachers 
are not making these changes. Illinois 
has adopted a new Curriculum Guide, 
embodying many of these progressive 
steps in elementary education. How 
many teachers in the rural field are able 
to adopt this Guide to the needs of 
their local communities or to particular 
situations? Long, unworkable programs 
of thirty or more recitations of five and 
ten minute periods planned to cover 
certain amounts of subject matter are 
still being used in the rural schools of 
this state. With 8314, per cent of the 
teachers in the rural field for possibly 
the rest of their teaching years, without 
definite preparation, and with many 
more unable to apply the new Curricu- 
lum Guide to the needs of their 
schools, the university will find it 
necessary to make an effort to meet 
these needs through a well-planned 
in-service training for these teachers. 

This well-planned in-service train- 
ing program should include a some- 
what differentiated course to meet the 
needs of the teachers who have had 
no rural training. They are in a field 
of physical environment which is 
typically rural. The isolation of rural 
people has led to a different social and 
economic environment from that of 
urban people. Their experiences and 


backgrounds are different. Education is 
based on experiences. Therefore, unless 
a teacher understands the differences 
in the physical, social, and mental ex- 
periences of farm children and adults, 
she becomes a failure as a teacher in 
this field. 


Because of this different background, 
rural children have certain lacks and 
deficiences. The rural teacher should 
be well versed in the cultural and 
social materials that she may enrich the 
lives of the rural children with the 
finer arts. The experiences of these 
children come from the natural sur- 
roundings of soil, air, and fields. They 
will need to be awakened to the knowl- 
edge and to the appreciation of their 
rich environmental heritage. It is nec- 
essary that the teacher should not only 
know these things, but really appreciate 
them herself. It is necessary for her 
to be truly rural-minded. 


The organization, in fact, the whole 
tural set-up, is entirely different. A 
group of several grades and ages as 
contrasted with a group of one grade 
of practically the same age would ne- 
cessitate specialized ural practice 
teaching. The new Curriculum Guide 
has been constructed with the rural 
teacher in mind, as was the Missouri 
and some of the other newer state 
courses. Missouri and other states are 
providing supervision and in-service 
training of rural teachers in order that 
these teachers may be especially in- 
structed in the use of these new courses 
of study. How much less do Illinois 
rural teachers need this training? It 
is evident that a well-planned in- 
service training should include courses 
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in the finer arts, as music and drawing, 
elementary science, agriculture for ap- 
preciation, rural sociology, economics, 
social psychology with rural emphasis, 
rural education, curriculum making, 
and rural practice teaching. 

Salaries are low in many of the rural 
districts in these twenty-eight counties. 
Many teachers are financially unable to 
attend summer school or the terms of 
the regular school year. It has been 
suggested that an exchange of teachers 
with the best student teachers from the 
college be made. A teacher wishing 
to further her education would take a 
leave of absence from her one-room 
school for a term or so. During this 
time, she would draw her salary and 
thus would be carefully supervised. 
This plan could be made practical 
under careful supervision but has not 
proved feasible as yet. 

Extension work has proved practi- 
cal. With a well-planned program, de- 
signed to cover three or four years, 
with proper academic credits, and with 
reasonable cost, the teachers in the 
4,000 one-room schools could be 
trained to meet the present urgent 
needs. Perhaps, if school boards were 
asked to help in the planning of such 
a program, they would be willing to 
pay the cost so that the teachers might 
bring in return to their schools an en- 
riched background and a higher type of 
service. 

During the spring of 1939, a panel 
discussion on the Curriculum in Illinois 
was planned and presented by a group 
of McLean County rural teachers for 
the teachers of the county. It was 
voted that these same panel members 


approach President Fairchild as to the 
possibility of securing a course at. Illi- 
nois State Normal University, a course 
which would teach teachers more about 
units—how to make them, and how to 
present them. As a result of the inter- 
view, the course known as “Unitary 
Procedures” was presented to an inter- 
ested extension class during the fall of 
1939 under the leadership of Dr. C. 
A. De Young. Units in natural science 
were worked out for use in McLean 
County rural schools in 1939-1940, 
during which time the four units in 
natural science for the school year 
1940-1941 were prepared, and a unit 


- on Illinois, the Prairie State, was made 


up for use in the county schools. Thus 
it was that the office of the county 
superintendent of schools secured the 
fine codperation of Normal University 
in guiding the rural teachers ‘‘in the 
paths of unitary procedure.” 


This very helpful course for the 
McLean County teachers, and the 
splendid results of the public relations 
program brought about through the 
visitations and through extension work 
of the various faculty members in the 
twenty-eight counties, will make a rich 
seed-bed from which may be made to 
grow a much broader and deeper pro- 
gram of in-service training for rural 
teachers. To begin this field service, 
the rural teachers, the county super- 
intendents, the county sponsors for a 
few of the surrounding counties, and 
the instructors who will teach the 
courses, should plan the program to- 
gether. This training program should 
be built so as to extend over a three 
or four year period, should include the 
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courses previously mentioned, and 
should receive proper credit at the uni- 
versity. Some of the courses should be 
given in the summer term since the 
rural schools are open then. Thus, the 
student teachers could do rural practice 
teaching also. 

One or more instructors should give 
full time to this service, regularly visit- 
ing the teachers at their work. In this 
way, needs in the field could be ascer- 
tained and the courses could be re- 
vised to fit these needs. These instruc- 
tors could also locate the best work of 
the different teachers. ‘It is true that 
a number of more progressive rural 
teachers have made some excellent 


Progress in integration, combining of 
classes, group teaching, and excursions. 
This work should be presented to other 
teachers through demonstration work. 

Illinois State Normal University has 
an excellent set-up and background for 
successful in-service training of rural 
teachers. The past of the university is 
rooted in rural life. It has a separate 
rural department with rural practice 
schools. It fosters friendly relations 
with the county superintendents in its 
territory. Its leaders are men of vision, 
who are capable of solving the prob- 
lems of in-service training for rural 
teachers. 


Off-Campus Rural Elementary 
Laboratory-Schools in Illinois 


Since their establishment as normal 
schools, the state teachers colleges of 
Illinois have maintained laboratory 
schools to provide demonstration of 
good instruction and supervised prac- 
tice-teaching. Until a few years ago, 
the facilities for this phase of teacher 
education were limited to campus train- 
ing schools. 


Increases in college enrollment 
caused these training schools to become 
crowded. The number of students 
seeking to observe and to obtain ex- 
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perience in dealing with children in 
learning situations became so large 
that conditions were often not favor- 
able for either pupils or student 
teachers. The campus training school 
was organized as a graded school with 
one grade to a room, usually with some 
departmentalization. For teachers go- 
ing into urban schools where similar 
conditions existed, this plan was de- 
sirable. But it gave none of the differ- 
entiated training that is so important in 
fitting young men and women for 
service in rural schools with from two 
to eight grades in each room and with 
one teacher responsible for all in- 
struction. 
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To relieve congestion in campus 
schools and to meet the actual needs 
of students, all of the Illinois state 
teachers colleges have established off- 
campus rural elementary laboratory 
schools. This movement was originally 
motivated by the famous Report of the 
N.E.A. Committee of Twelve in 1897. 
This report pointed out that, at that 
time, institutions engaged in teacher 
education were doing nothing whatever 
to prepare teachers for the responsi- 
bilities of rural positions. 

The normal school at Macomb 
created a rural department in 1906 and 
at the same time established the first 
rural laboratory school in the state. At 
Normal, a similar department was 
organized in 1911 and one affiliated 
rural school was secured for student 
teaching. At Carbondale, rural stu- 
dent teaching began in 1918, and, un- 
like the earlier efforts at Macomb and 
Normal, has been retained continuously 
until the present time. DeKalb began 
the work in 1927, and Charleston in 
1935. 

At the present time, the number of 
rural elementary laboratory schools op- 
erated by each teachers college varies 
from two to six, with from two to 
ten supervising teachers in charge. The 
total number of such schools, includ- 
ing ome-teacher, two-teacher, and 
small village schools, is twenty-three, 
with thirty-three supervising teachers. 
The number of pupils under the di- 
rection of each supervising teacher 
varies from eight to fifty-three, with 
twenty-three as an average. The 
median amount of training of these 
supervising teachers is slightly under 


that required for the master's degree. 


At Normal the period of student- 
teaching in these schools is one se- 
mester, or eighteen weeks, in length. 
At the other teachers colleges, the 
period is a quarter, or twelve weeks. At 
the present time, DeKalb is experi- 
menting with a plan for sending stu- 
dents to widely scattered coéperating 
rural schools for six weeks of full-time 
teaching. Otherwise, students teach 
half a day and devote the same amount 
of time daily to campus activities. The 
usual number of student teachers in a 
room during each half day is two. 


In an attempt to evaluate the out- 
comes of the present program of rural 
student teaching in Illinois, the writer 
sent inquiries to one hundred and fifty 
rural teachers at the end of their first 
year of teaching. County superinten- 
dents were also asked to help. In all, 
one hundred and five rural teachers 
and seventy-four superintendents co- 
dperated in the investigation. 


Eighty per cent of the teachers indi- 
cated that their work in rural labora- 
tory schools had proved to be more 
practical and helpful than any other 
part of their training. Ninety-five per 
cent of them rated it as good training. 
Their criticisms covered many interest- 
ing points. Fifty per cent of them 
believe that they did not have enough 
experience in doing all the teaching in 
a room. About the same number be- 
lieve that they were required to spend 
too much time on lesson planning. 
About one-third deplore the lack of a 
sufficient number of conferences and 
constructive criticisms, and the failure 
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to develop skill in discipline and 
management. 

It is the opinion of eighty-five per 
cent of the county superintendents who 
assisted in the investigation that rural 
teachers whose preparation includes 
rural student teaching are most success- 
ful. The same number believe that 
rural student teaching should be re- 
quired of all beginning rural teachers 
before they receive teachers’ certificates. 
Ninety-four per cent of the superinten- 
dents replying recommend that the 
present program of student teaching in 
off-campus rural laboratory schools be 
enlarged and improved. 

This recommendation seems to be 
thoroughly justified from statistics sup- 
plied by the county supervisors and the 


State Department of Public Instruction. . 


The number of vacancies in rural ele- 
mentary teaching positions in Illinois 
each year is somewhat more than twelve 
hundred. To fill the positions, the five 
teachers colleges each year turn out a 
total of only about two hundred and 
fifty graduates who have taken courses 
in rural education and have done stu- 
dent teaching in rural laboratory 


schools. This means that only about 
twenty per cent of the beginning rural 
teachers are adequately prepared for 
the positions they attempt to fill. Four 
out of five possess training of a very 
general nature or training for other 
types of positions. This lack of spe- 
cific training makes it necessary for 
them to proceed on a trial and error 
basis at the expense of the welfare of 
rural boys and girls. 


Thus, it appears that foremost 
among the many problems of rural 
education is the one of rural teacher 
education. No chain can be stronger 
than its weakest link and no school can 
be better than its teacher. Why so few 
teachers college students plan and pre- 
pare to teach in the positions where 
they must inevitable obtain employ- 
ment involves many factors. But it is 
quite evident that the rural child does 
not yet receive the consideration asked 
by the Committee of Twelve forty- 
three years ago. The problem demands 
clear thinking, careful planning, and 
dynamic leadership from individuals 
who clearly appreciate both the values 
and the shortcomings of country life. 
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The Utilization of 


Community Resources 


The utilization of community re- 
sources can best be achieved in the field 
of social studies. “Instruction in social 
studies should begin with the life and 
institutions of the surrounding com- 
munity, the simple social relationship 
of the family and the neighborhood, 
the modes of providing food, shelter, 
medical care, education, recreation, cul- 
tural opportunities and security of 
person.” The pupil will thus gain an 
active interest in experiences that are 
real to him and will be enabled to go 
beyond his own period and to realize 
the evolution of community life 
throughout the world from early times. 

An experiment was carried on in the 
intermediate grades in the Towanda 
public school last year. In this experi- 
ment the geographical, historical, and 
political aspects of the community were 
studied. When these studies were com- 
pleted, there was no doubt in any 
child’s mind that, throughout life, 
there is interdependence among 
groups, communities, cities, states, and 
nations. 

This study was based on certain 
fundamental principles. First, the 
teacher must know her community 
thoroughly. Second, social studies 
should be concerned with the use of 
materials adapted to the particular set- 
ting. Third, activities must be adapted 
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to the ability, interest, and needs of 
each individual child. Fourth, Amer- 
ican schools should be guiding children 
into a rich and full codperative life, 
based on the ethical ideal of honest 
group living. While respect for the in- 
dividual must be adhered to, each child 
ideally should be willing to share com- 
mon interests for group well-being. 


Although space permits a discussion 
only of the geographical approach to 


‘the study of the Towanda community, 


this approach will acquaint the reader 
with the manner in which the group 
utilized some of the community's re- 
sources. 

To begin the study of their own 
environment, the class, through read- 
ing, came to understand that a com- 
munity is a group of people living 
together in a certain area and depend- 
ent more or less upon other larger 
areas. They reached the conclusion 
that the world is an interdependent 
community. The class thought of the 
extent of their community and decided 
that their smallest group was the fam- 
ily. A discussion was held on family 
life, tribe life, and the universal de- 
pendence of groups of people upon 
each other. Questions arose concerning 
the people in their own town, as to 
why they do the things they do, and 
why they live the way they do. 

Since general concepts, such as the 
location of oceans, of continents, of the 
equator, and of the polar regions 
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were familiar, the setting of the village 
was easily located and the teacher 
could apply questions to the children’s 
own community as much as possible. 
For example, when asked just where 
the village was located, the class 
studied the map and found that 
Towanda is located 40 degrees north 
latitude and 88 degrees west longi- 
tude. In order to understand the di- 
rections and layout of the town, the 
class went in groups to sketch a map 
of the business district, homes, tracks, 
streets, and some of the outlying farms. 

After working with latitude, longi- 
tude, and directions to clarify the study, 
the teacher found it necessary to teach 
the rotation and revolution of the 
earth, and explain the problem of sea- 
sons, and of night and day. Such terms 
as wind belts, central meridian, climate, 
long and short growing seasons took 
on new meaning. The group began to 
realize that many of the facts concern- 
ing their own community are related 
to larger areas in the world and that 
there is much to learn about home and 
far away regions. 

Soil was found to be an important 
factor in the physical environment. 
After different kinds of soil and rocks 
were brought in and named by the 
children, a permanent rock collection 
was made for the room. Lectures were 
given by the teachers on unusual rocks 
and minerals. 

After a study of the soil in this com- 
munity, it was found necessary to make 
a particular study of the corn belt. 
Maps were used to designate the corn 
belt and special references were read. 
The boys decided to plant corn in pots 


containing different kinds of soil. They 
found that loam was the most con- 
ducive to growing corn. Since the soil 
of the surrounding region is made up 
of loam, they learned why corn is the 
main farm product here. 


Since the study aroused the curiosity 
of the children about the topography 
of the surrounding regions, the records 
of individuals on file were looked over, 
and a farmer was invited to talk to the 
class. Three children and the teacher 
went to his home. One of the boys 
introduced the teacher to the farmer. 
After they had stated their mission, 
the farmer told the committee he 
would be happy to talk to them about 
farms, the farmers, and their problems. 
He came at an appointed time and was 
greeted by one of the members of the 
class, who introduced him to her class- 
mates. 


He told them about the glacier that 
had covered this region and had made 
this soil fertile. He explained a mor- 
raine and where one could be found 
near-by. Farm machinery, past and 
present, was compared. Hybrid corn, 
roads, drainage, and products of this 
region were all discussed. The children 
asked questions that showed thought 
and preparation beforehand. Some of 
the questions were: 

1. Is it true we have about the best 
soil in the state around here? 

2. Is there much land erosion on the 
farm land here? 


3. How about wind storms? 


4. How is erosion being taken care 
of in places where it is serious? 


5. Will the Government send us ma- 
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terial on soil erosion? 

6. Where do the owners go? 

7. Do many of the farmers around 
here own their farms? 

8. Do the tenants stay long on the 
farms? 

9. Isn’t moving bad for the children? 
10. Where do the tenants come from? 
11. Do they use much fertilizer on the 
farms around here? 

12. Why do farmers plant corn in a 
field one year and wheat or oats the 
next ? 

13. Do you think hybrid corn is de- 
sirable? 


The farmer discussed their questions 


fully. Interest was intense. The follow- 
up was a thank-you letter to the guest 
and a letter to the Department of Agri- 
culture for material on erosion. The 
problem of erosion was supplemented 
by a movie called River.’ Here 
the children saw before their very eyes 
the mighty Mississippi River from its 
source to its mouth, and the way in 
which it carries a million tons of good 
top soil every day down to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

After the survey and study of the 
geography of their own community, 
they realized that geography is an im- 
portant matter with laws that affect the 
entire world. Their own community’s 
activities and responses to natural laws 
could better be understood if other 
communities in the world were studied. 
Could one be found in the same lati- 
tude and longitude as their village? It 
was found that there was only one re- 


gion in the same location and that was 
in Western China, which is a dry, arid 
desert. Then the children decided to 
study the communities of other regions, 
and committees were chosen to be re- 
sponsible for working on various ones. 
Each committee chose a chairman 
whose duty was to write to a steamship 
company to obtain folders and ma- 
terials on the area of that particular 
group. Each committee looked over all 
available sources, using the card index 
file, supplementary books, and refer- 
ence books on their area, and also de- 
cided what to read. The teacher guided 
them in selecting material so that each 
individual could read with understand- 
ing. 

The materials and understandings 
that were stressed included the climate, 
natural resources, topography, and the 
way in which people live. When all 
regions were covered, a discussion was 
held on their community's place in the 
larger world. Interdependence on the 
neighboring city, state, nation, and the 
larger world became a real problem. 
Ways in which they were dependent 
upon the larger areas for food, shelter, 
and clothing became a center of in- 
terest. 


This type of approach begins with 
the child’s own environment and 
branches out to an understanding of 
the geographical conditions that deter- 
mine man’s activities. Such a survey, 
study, and understanding of the com- 
munity in which pupils live will give 
impetus to a vital teaching of the 
social studies. 
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Rural School Be? 


The rural school has been for many 
years the subject of much controversy. 
It has been open to attack on all sides. 
The rural teacher has not been ade- 
quately educated; the pupils have not 
had the proper opportunities for social 
development and for activities which 
lead toward wholesome growth; build- 
ings and equipment have not been ade- 
quate; the curriculum has not kept 
pace with the times; proper supervision 
has been lacking; and community- 
school relationships have not been em- 
phasized to the fullest extent. Un- 
doubtedly, I have omitted many of the 
criticisms. But it is my purpose to de- 
fend the rural school through sugges- 
tion of ways by which it may keep 
abreast of the times, and the rural 
teacher may be as progressive as her 
city sister. 


In order that certain misconceptions 
may be avoided it is necessary to de- 
fine the term “progressive.” I have no 
intention of being an extremist by fa- 
voring the abandonment of textbooks, 
or approving the teaching of only those 
things which happen to interest the 
children. Instead, in the rural school 
every child should be a part of the 
Organization with a close relationship 
existing among pupils, parents, and 
teacher. 

Tradition will be one of the first 
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How Progressive May a 
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obstacles to face for those who seek 
to make rural schools progressive. It 
is true that the theory of “‘what was 
good enough for father is good enough 
for son” still holds in some areas. I 
realize that fact fully. Yet I am con- 
vinced that even tradition need not 
block progress in the rural areas. 


It seems to me that the central figure 
in this prblem is the teacher herself. 
Certain characteristics are essential for 
every rural teacher. She must possess 
an interesting personality and excellent 
health. She must be specially trained 
for the rural school and have a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of rural problems. 
She should have sufficient salary and 
should be given opportunity to improve 
herself professionally and culturally. 

In most areas the teacher is looked 
upon with great respect by her rural 
patrons. To my way of thinking, that 
one factor alone gives her a definite 
advantage in her attempts at making 
her school more progressive. The first 
thing which must be broken down is 
the practice of using the rural school 
as a stepping stone to something else. 
We need teachers who see great oppor- 
tunities in the rural school. We can 
get those teachers through proper cer- 
tification laws and adequate salary 
schedules. These items have long 
worked against the rural school. Too 
many teachers trained for secondary 
work have taught in rural schools be- 
cause they were unable to obtain posi- 
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tions in their own field. Too many 
good rural teachers have left the rural 
field because they could get higher 
salaries in the city. 


The curriculum is of the utmost im- 
portance in the attempt to make rural 
schools progressive. It should be no 
longer just the three R’s. Instead it 
must be an enriched program and one 
more closely related to the school com- 
munity. We must prevent over-indi- 
vidualization of the child. Group ac- 
tivities in the social studies, language 
arts, and natural science areas will aid 
in preventing this over-individualiza- 
tion. Through these group activities, 
the children of varying ages and grades 
learn coéperation, dependability, and 
responsibility. Drill and skill subjects 
will receive as much attention as be- 
fore. For other subject matter areas, 
groups of children will be combined 
for social living experiences. 

The alert teacher will make use of 
every available community resource 
which is educational. In this day of 
rapidly changing history, current events 
should be a definite part of the social 
studies. Forum discussions with pupil 
participation, the utilization of the 
radio programs and of good current 
magazines, books, and newspapers are 
only a few of the possibilities for the 
social development of the pupil. Too, 
there are many profitable excursions to 
be made, such as a visit to the polls on 
election day or attendance at a court 
session which is within the understand- 
ing of the pupil. It is possible to de- 
velop more understanding and deeper 
appreciation of community services 
through visits to the county jail, to 


historical spots, and to museums. 


The rural pupil has the best oppor- 
tunity for the study of natural science. 
He lives surrounded by the world of 
nature. Excursions to observe nature 
should result in definite learnings. The 
teacher should encourage the establish- 
ment of a nature museum, and the 
building of formicariums, terrariums, 
and vivariums, in an effort to bring 
nature into the class room. 


The language arts may be made 
practical through presentation of activi- 
ties for parents, such as editing a 
school newspaper, and participation in 
festivals. Here the teacher should also 
assume the responsibility of aiding the 
children in making better use of their 
leisure time. She should encourage in- 
terest in worthwhile hobbies. One pos- 
sible means of encouraging hobbies is 
through organizing a hobby club. As 
a part of the language arts program, 
good habits of recreational reading 
should be developed. A few minutes 
each day alloted to hobby club meet- 
ings, story hours, and free recreational 
reading will be extremely beneficial. 

Of course, many will say, “I'd like 
to reorganize my school but my patrons 
simply won't permit unit teaching, ex- 
cursions, or school clubs.” Actually 
few people resent change if they can 
be sure that the change is to bring 
something more valuable. A word of 
caution might be inserted at this point 
—the change must be made gradually. 
This gradual change will protect every- 
one concerned. It is not impossible for 
the teacher to reorganize her school if 
she keeps certain principles before her. 

It is natural that all children will 
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talk about the things which interest 
them. Therefore, it is the teacher's 
problem to interest these children so 
definitely and make the work of the 
school so vital and worthwhile that 
they will give the proper publicity to 
her program. Many rural parents have 
failed to visit the schools but have 
rather depended upon the “supper 
table” report of their children to en- 
lighten them as to the success of the 
present teacher. Whether their chil- 
dren are interested or disinterested in 
the events of the school, they soon re- 
flect that spirit. Here is the golden 
opportunity for the teacher. She must 
grasp every chance to cement com- 
munity and school relationships. This 
opportunity cannot be overemphasized. 
She may bring the parents to school 
through the presentation of Patron’s 
Day Exhibits or by holding open house. 
Certainly there should be a Parent- 
Teacher Association. The parents 
should be encouraged to visit during 
regular school hours as much as pos- 
sible. Equally important are the visits 
of the teacher in the homes of her 
patrons. Since many teachers no longer 
stay in their district, visiting in the 
homes has frequently been neglected. 
It is through the teacher's personal 
interest and enthusiasm that the school 


progresses. 


It is essential that school boards be 
community-minded. They must be in- 


terested in and sympathetic with the 
problems of the teacher and her school. 
There should be periodic teacher-board 
meetings, at which time the teacher 
should present a resume of events and 
problems of the preceding weeks. 
Above all, the board must be codpera- 
tive and eager that its school should 
excel. In the present program of State 
Recognition of Schools, every board 
should strive to make its rural school 
a Superior School. 

At the present time the teacher's 
chief counselor is the county superin- 
tendent. With hundreds of teachers to 
supervise, he has a big burden. There 
can be no doubt that he must have 
additional assistance in order to keep 
in constant contact with and provide 
proper guidance for these many 
teachers. If the rural school is to be 
Progressive, teachers must have more 
guidance by specially trained rural 
supervisors acting as assistants to 
county superintendents. 

These are only a few of the multi- 
tude of problems to be met in making 
a rural school progressive. For us who 
are rural-minded and interested in the 
welfare of the rural school, these prob- 
lems present a challenge. We cannot 
afford to accept it passively. Instead, 
we should strive to make every school 
a progressive school and thus give to 
rural youth all possible opportunities 
to fit them for their role in society. 
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The Adequate Rural School Library 


RuTH ZIMMERMAN* 


What is an adequate library for the 
rural school? It is one that meets the 
child’s emotional, recreational, and in- 
formational needs. These needs are 
best cared for by a permanent basic col- 
lection, which is supplemented by a cir- 
ulating ever-changing collection. 

The basic collection should contain 
the following: (1) classics which have 
stood the test of time, (2) recent books 
to which the present day child has 


given his stamp of approval, (3) in-. 


formational books covering a variety of 
subject matter fields. 

The classics provide an opportunity 
for each child to become acquainted 
with universal characters to be found 
in literature. There is perhaps no 
gteater unifying influence than that 
suggested by an allusion to some 
literary character or incident. This fact 
may well be observed in the use car- 
toonists make of Mother Goose and 
folk tale characters. Snow White as 
Recovery being awakened by Franklin 
Roosevelt as the Prince is more mean- 
ingful than an involved editorial might 
be. Another cartoon, portraying Roose- 
velt as Caesar refusing the crown 
Third Term with one hand while firmly 
grasping with the other hand a string 
which is tied to the crown is striking, 
but would lose much of its savor if the 


reader were unacquainted with Shake- 


speare’s Julius Caesar. Every child has 
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a right to this literary heritage which 
increases his zest for and enjoyment of 
all reading. These universal book 
characters, whom some one has called 
the “common denominators of child- 
hood” may weave a stronger tie among 
the nations of the world than could be 
formed by any good will tour yet con- 
ceived. 


Where funds are limited, judicious 
thought must be given to the purchase 
of recent books for children. The price 
paid for one would often buy several 
older titles, which can be purchased in 
cheaper editions. However, one or two 
new recreational books a year—prefer- 
ably one for the girls and one for the 
boys—will help them keep “up to date” 
on new authors and illustrators, and yet 
will not use too large a part of the 
school’s book appropriation. It may be 
wise to ascertain the popularity and 
usefulness of newer titles by checking 
their circulation in a public library or 
a larger school library, where children 
soon determine which are the “swell” 
books. A ‘‘swell’ book, so pronounced 
by the children, is sometimes a better 
purchase than even a Newberry Medal 
book, which, though granted the award 
by librarians, is not always approved. 
by children. 

Subscriptions to magazines will also 
bring modern authors to the school 
room, and may aid in establishing 
magazine reading habits which will 
carry over into later life. Some popular 
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ones are Boy’s Life and American Girl 
for the upper grades, Child Life or 
Story Parade for the middle grades, 
and Children’s Activities or Jack and 
Jill for the lower grades. 
Informational books for the basic 
collection cover the large general sub- 
ject matter fields which are studied 
year after year. They would include 
geographical and social science readers, 
supplementary histories, general science 
readers, art and music appreciation 
readers, and, of course, a set of an 


approved encyclopedia. 


The List of Fifty Books for a One- 
Room School appended to this article 
may serve as a purchasing guide for 
this basic collection. It will be found 
that informational books are not em- 
phasized, as it was thought that many 
schools would already have these. 

The modern method of teaching 
through units often brings a demand 
for books on some special subject. A 
study of reptiles may be initiated by 
the frog which Billy finds on his way 
to school, or buildings and building 
methods may be the center of interest 
because of some nearby building pro- 
ject. To care for these ever-changing 
interests, the rural school should have 
access to some larger circulating col- 
lection—preferably a library nearby. 

Many city public libraries in Illinois 
grant cards to teachers of rural schools 
for a very nominal service charge— 
some as low as two dollars a year. It is 
doubtful whether any other investment 
made by a school would ever bring 
such rich returns. This plan means that 
the teacher must “‘fetch and carry,” but 
a few years of this system may convince 


the taxpayers that a contract should be 
made with the nearby existing library 
whereby the books would be brought 
to the schcol. 


If there is no existing public library, 
it might be possible to establish a 
county library. The Library Extension 
Division is always ready to help in 
organizing such a unit. Teachers may 
find it difficult to inaugurate this plan 
as it involves the consent of the tax- 
payers of the county, but they could 
easily organize a county school library 
to be housed in the county superinten- 
dent’s office. Many counties are already 
doing this,—even in counties where the 
teacher has access to a public library. 
An annual fee of five dollars, paid by 
each district, would provide a sum 
which, if administered wisely by a li- 
brary committee consisting of teachers, 
the county superintendent, and a 
trained librarian, would soon buy a 
wealth of recreational and supplemen- 
tary material. Many superintendents 
already have the nucleus of such a 
library in the sample texts which they 
receive. One superintendent has a 
trailer holding about two hundred 
books, which he takes with him on his 
school visits. This plan gives the chil- 
dren an opportunity to make their own 
selections, a method which is, after all, 
one of the best ways of fitting the 
books to the child. 

In these days of penetrating isms, 
democracy needs an intelligent reading 
and thinking public. One of the quick- 
est ways of insuring such a public is to 
bring books and children together. It 
could well be the battle cry—Books 
for the Children! 
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LIST OF FIFTY BOOKS FOR A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
suggested by 


Dorotuy HInMAN, Instructor in Children’s Literature 
RUTH ZIMMERMAN, Metcalf Training School Librarian 
Illinois State Normal University 


This list was selected to attract lower as well as upper grades and to include 
popular classics and recent favorites, collections providing a maximum of good 
material at a minimum cost, general books for various interests, i.e., science, art, 
music, biography, holidays, etiquette, recreation and vocations. Many outstanding 
illustrators are represented. These books should serve only as a nucleus for 


future library growth. 


Grade 
Aesop Fables; il. by Winter. 1919 Rand 2.00 3-5 
Alcott, Louisa May Little women; il. by J. W. Smith. 1934 
Orchard House 1.00 5-8 
Told under the green umbrella. 1930 Macmillan 2.00 1-3 
Told under the blue umbrella. 1933 Macmillan 2.00 1-3 
Told under the magic umbrella. 1939 Macmillan 2.00 1-3 
Bailey Stories of great adventure. 1919 Milton Bradley 1.50 ................ ee a 
Baker In the light of myth. 1925 Row Peterson 1.20 4-8 
Brewton Under the tent of the sky; il. by Lawson. 1937 Macmillan 2.00 48 
Brink Caddie Woodlawn; il. by Seredy. 1935 Macmillan 2.00 ........... 6-8 
Brink Best short stories for children. 1939 Row Peterson 1.20 ............... 3-8 
Buchanan How man made music. 1936 Follett 1.50 4-6 
Carroll Alice in Wonderland, and Through the looking glass; il. by 
- J. Tenniel. 1938 Lippincott 1.00 5-8 
Chandler Treasure trails in art. 1937 Hale 2.00 5-7 
Clemens Tom Sawyer; il. by Brehem. 1917 Harper 1.00 ...................... 6-8 
Cottler Careers ahead. 1933 Little 2.50 8 
Curtis Why we celebrate our holidays. 1924 Lyons and Carnahan .80....... 3-4 
Daglish Christmas. 1934 Scribner 2.00 4-8 
de Angeli Copper toed boots. 1936 Doubleday 2.00 4-6 
DeFoe Robinson Crusoe; il. by C. E. Brock & Munro. 1901 Heath .96 5-8 
de la Rame Dog of Flanders; il. by Kirk. 1915 Lippincott .50 -....... en 
Flack Angus and the ducks. 1930 Doubleday 1.00 1-2 
Forbush and Allen Book of games for home, school, and playground. 
1927 Winston 2.00 1-8 
Hale Peperkin papers; il. by H. Brett. 1924 Houghton 2.00 ..................... 5-7 
Harris Tales from Uncle Remus; il. by Winter. 1935 Houghton 1.00 ...... 5-8 
Hegner Parade of the animal kingdom. 1935 Macmillan 5.00 ..................- 7-8 
Holling Book of Indians. 1935 Platt 1.00 4-6 
Kipling Jungle Book. 1923 Doubleday 1.00 5-7 
Kipling Just so stories; il. Gleeson and Bransom. 1933 Garden City 1.00 46 
Lattimore Little Pear. 1931 Harcourt 2.00 3-5 
Lofting Story of Dr. Doolittle. 1920 Stokes 1.50 
Mabie Fairy tales every child should know; il. by M. H. Frye & C. A. 
Federer. 1915 Garden City 1.00 5-7 
Melbo Our America. 1937 Bobbs Merrill 1.50 4-8 
Mother Goose Favorite Mother Goose rhymes. n.d. Rand 1.25 ......-.--0-0--- 1-3 
O'Brien Silver Chief. 1933 Winston 2.00 68 
Old, old tales retold. Volland edition; il. by Richardson. 1923 
M. A. Donahue 3.50 1-3 
Petersham Christ child. 1931 Doubleday 2.00 1-6 
Petersham Story book of things we use. 1933 Winston 2.50 ...............--- 3-5 
Pierce It’s more fun if you know the rules. 1935 Farrar 1.75 .......------- 68 
Pyle Men of iron. 1904 Harper 2.00 6-8 
Pyle Some merry adventures of Robin Hood. 1935 Scribner .76 .............. 5-8 
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Sechrist Christmas everywhere. 1931 Swain 2.50 4-6 
Sperry Wagons westward. 1936 Winston 2.00 6-8 
Spyri Heidi; il. by M. Davis. 1927 Ginn .84 4-6 
Ston High water. 1937 Dodd 2.00 

Swift Gulliver's travels; il. by M. Kirk. 1918 Lippincott .50 6-8 
Tarbell Boy scout’s life of Lincoln. 1921 Macmillan 2.00 —.................. 7-8 
Thompson Silver pennies; il. by Bromhall. 1925 Macmillan .88 ............ 3-8 
Tousey Cowboy Tommy. 1932 Doubleday 1.50 2-4 
Travers The story of Kattor. 1939 Coward McCann 1.50 ......---.--..-.-.------ 
Wilder Little house in the big woods; il. by H. Sewell. 1932 Harper 2.00 4-6 


Pertinent 


This bibliography has been compiled 
for the eo of helping rural 
teachers to choose reading materials 
that will aid them in their use of the 
State Curriculum Guide. These refer- 
ences have been selected with the assist- 
ance of those Illinois State Normal 
University faculty members who are 
especially interested in and concerned 
with the five areas of the Guide. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The following references dealing 
with rural sociology should be helpful 
to the teacher as an aid toward deve 
ing an understanding of the community 
in which he works. 


Kolb, J. H. and Brunner, Edmund, A 
Study in Rural Society, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., Chicago, 1935. 

This is a comprehensive treatment of 
the social and economic phases of rural 
life as related to society in general. 
Landis, Paul H., Rural Life in Process, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1940. 

The author interprets rural life from 
a functional viewpoint, ——s the ma- 
terial throughout in cultural perspective. 


Rural Planning; The Social Aspects of 


* Compiled by Lois A. Fristoe, Instruc- 
tor and Supervisor of Student Teaching in 
the Houghton School and Inez W. 
Christen, Instructor and Supervisor of 
Student Teaching in the Maple Grove 
School. 


References 


Recreation, Bulletin No. 1388F, 1940, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Rural Libraries, Bulletin No. 1559F, 
1940, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


READING AND OTHER 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Cole, Luella, The Improvement of 
Reading, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 

This book presents a practical, unbiased, 
proved group of facts about the develop- 
mental teaching of reading and remedial 
work. It presents many workable ideas 
in connection with each of the funda- 
mental aspects of reading. The chapters 
on vocabulary are very valuable. 


Durrell, Donald, Improvement of Basic 
Reading Abilities, World Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1940. 

This book is one of ‘‘practical recipes” 
for the teaching of reading and it illum- 
inates also the relationships which should 
or may exist between reading and other 
language arts, such as spelling and writing. 


Gray, William S. and Others, Reading 
in General Education, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 

This book is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Reading in General Education. 
The report is one of the series being 
published by the American Council on 
Education. 


McCallister, James, Remedial and Cor- 
rective Instruction in Reading, D. 
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Appleton Century Co., New York, 
1936. 
for the odes the high school. 


ion 


McKee, Paul, Literature and Reading 
in the Elementary School, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 

Chapter one of this book deals with 
reading and other —y oy arts. It con- 
tains also a program for the teaching of 
comprehension in reading for grades one 
through six. One splendid feature of this 
book is the attention given to the reading 
study skills. 


McKee, Paul, Language in the Elemen- 
tary School, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1934. 


In separate sections this book treats 
each of the language arts except reading. 


Monroe, Marion and Backus, Bertie,. 


Remedial Reading, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1937. 

This is a ge which gives de- 
tailed reproduction of remedial exercises 
used to improve reading of pupils from 
the primary grades through the senior 
high school in Washington, D. C. 


Pennell, Mary E. and Cusack, Alice M., » 


Teaching of Reading for Better Living, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1935. 

This book is rich in specific helps for 
teachers who teach reading in any grades 
from one through six. 


Smith, Nila B., Reading Activities in 
the Primary Grades, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1930. 


Stone, Clarence R., Better Primary 
Reading, Webster Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, 1936. 

This book is a help to teachers in their 
selection of materials appropriate to var- 
ious levels of reading ability within the 
primary grades. It deals with diagnostic, 
preventive and remedial teaching at the 
primary level. 


The Teaching of Reading: A Second 
Report, Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1937. 


Witty, Paul and Kopel, David, Read- 
ing and the Educative Process, Ginn 
and Company, Chicago, 1939. 

The point of view taken by the authors 
of this book is that the principles of re- 
medial and of initial instruction in readi 
are the same. The book is replete wi 
practical suggestions for meeting the child 
where ‘he is and guiding him to greater 
abilities and richer interests in reading. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Hampton, Vernon B., New Techniques 
in Social Studies Teaching, The J. 
Willig Press, Stapleton, N. Y., 1936. 
A case book in social science. It is 
especially good for beginning teachers and 
gives much practical help in the form of 
suggestions and illustrated procedures. 


Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction 
in the Social Studies, Report of the 
Commission on Social Studies—Part 
XV, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1937. 

A study of methods of teaching in the 
schools and of the closely related prob- 
lems of learning. Mr. Horn discusses 
fully material seldom found in treatises 
on the ay of social studies. Instead 
of setting up long lists of objectives, he 
considers the most important goals o 
instruction and indicates their implications 
for education. He discusses instructional 
equipment that is within the range of 
ability in each grade level. The teacher in 
service will find in it a practical sugges- 
tive program for improvement in teaching 
the social studies. 


Krey, A. C., A Regional Program for 
Social Studies, Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1938. 

The book is an effort to describe a pro- 
gram of social studies which are closely 
related to the chief activities of an agri- 
cultural — concerned mostly with 
dairying and with the production of small 
grain and related products. The book re- 
sulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools that programs be related to the 
chief activities of each considerable region. 


Materials of Instruction, The Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A., Bureau of Publi- 
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cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

This yearbook is distinctly valuable to 
the social studies teacher. There are good 
suggestions in Chapter II, dealing with 
the environment as a primary source of 
material for upper grades especially. 
Chapter III deals with books and the 
school library as an agency. The book 
offers recommendations for enriching a 
program deadened by textbooks. Chapters 
IV and VI! furnish teachers much prac- 
tical advice on collecting, organizing, and 
administering the many non-textual ma- 
terials that are being used more and more 
by social studies classes. The book, which 
is adapted for the use of teachers and 
supervisors, is brief, specific, and practical. 
Schwartz, John, Social Studies in the 
Elementary School, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 

This book is written for elementary 
school teachers. The author considers 
social science materials, aims, course 
building, planning, use of stories, moti- 
vating the lesson, making use of lesson 
plans, furthering projects, and methods of 
testing for results. 


Wesley, Edgar Bruce, Teaching the 
Social Studies, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 

Mr. Wesley covers most of the tradi- 
tional topics and describes the movements 
of the past dozen years. The second half 
of the book is devoted to practical advice 
on methods and topics related to methods. 
Extensive annoted bibliographies are 
found at the end of each chapter. 


HEALTH 


Chenoweth, L. B. and Selkirk, T. K., 
School Health Problems, F. S. Crafts 
and Co., New York, 1937. 

This book offers an excellent practical 
treatment of health problems in schools 
and methods of handling them. Its aim 
is to assist the class-room teacher. 


Grout, Ruth E., Handbook of Health 
Education, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, New York, 1936. 

A guide for teachers of rural and small 
schools in health education, this handbook 
includes a very practical organization of 
methods and materials on the different 
grade levels. 


Strain, F. B., New Patterns in Sex 


Training, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1934. 

The normal sex interests of. children 
from infancy to adolesence, as well as 
the guidance of those interests, is treated 
comprehensively here. 

Weinzirl, J. and Weinzirl, A., General 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicine, Lea 
& Febiger, Philadelphia, 1937. 

This book contains a comprehensive 
treatment of the following methods of con- 
trolling disease: (a) immunization, (b) 
use of specific medicine, surgery, food, 
(c) control of carriers, (d) control of 
sanitary environment, (e) control of 
physical environment, (f) control of per- 
sonal environment, (g) control of social 
environment, (h) group control. 
William, J. F. and Shaw, F. B., 
Methods and Materials in Health Edu- 
cation, Nelson Company, New York, 
1935. 

This book contains a simple, clear pres- 
entation of phases of healthful school 
living, health service and health instruc- 
tion for the development of the school 
health education program. A special de- 
velopment of methods and materials in 
health instruction is included. 


Diets to Fit the Family Income, Bul- 
letin 1757F, 1940; Food for Children, 
Bulletin 1674F, 1940; Getting the 
Most for Your Food Money, unnum- 
bered Bulletin, 1940; Well-Nourished 
Children, unnumbered Bulletin, 1940; 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

These government bulletins should be 
of value to the teacher who participates 
in the preparation of school lunches. 


SCIENCE 


Croxton, W. C., Science in the Ele- 
mentary School, McGraw-Hill, 1937. 
This excellent suggestive material for 
the use of teachers in the elementary 
school emphasizes science activities. 


Garrison, Charlotte G., Science Experi- 
ences for Little Children, Scribner's, 
1939. 

This book is adapted particularly to 
kindergarten and younger children. 


Lynde, Carleton J., Science Experiences 
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with Home Equipment, \nternational 
Textbook Co., 1937. 


About two hundred easily performed 
experiments and experiences are described. 
The book is adapted for upper grades. 


McKay, Herbert, Easy Experiments in 
Elementary Science, Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 


A great many experiments are described. 
The book is useful for intermediate as 
well as for upper grades. 


ART 


Birren, Faber, The Wonderful Won- 
ders of Red-Yellow-Blue, McFarlane, 
Warde, McFarlane, New York, 1937. 

Good information on color phenomena 
at the child’s level is offered in this book. 


Hartmen, Gertrude, and Shumaker, 
Ann, Creative Expression, E. M. Hale 
and Company, Milwaukee, 1939. 

This is a splendid discussion of material 
for obtaining creative expression in all the 
arts. 

Hillyer and Huey, A Child’s History of 
Art, D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York City, 1933. 

These authors discuss art appreciation in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture com- 
prehensively. 

Nicholas, Mawhood, and Trilling, Ma- 
bel, Art Activities in the Modern 
School, Macmillan Co., 1937. 

For philosophy of art education, an 
approach to art material and the setting 
up of standards of achievement for the 
various grade levels in‘ the various art 
fields, this book is an excellent guide. 


Tomlinson, R. R., Crafts for Children, 
The Studio Publications, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 1935. 


This is practical for craft activities. 


Welling, Jane Betsy, More Color for 
You, Abbott Educational Co., Chicago, 
1927. 

A splendid discussion of color informa- 
tion and experiments is contained in this 


book. 


The following five references should 
be helpful for the teacher's own cul- 
tural development: 


Collins, M. R. and Reily, O. L., Art 
Appreciation for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1934. 


Gardner, Helen, Understanding the 
Arts, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932. 


Goldstein, H. I. and Goldstein, V., 
Art in Everyday Life, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Neuhaus, Eugene, World of Art, Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1936. 


Trilling, Mabel B. and Williams, 
Florence, Art in Home and Clothing, 
J. P. Lippincott, 1936. 


MUSIC 


_ Buchanan, Fannie R., How Man Made 


Music, Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1935. 

This is a simplified history of music, 
a history that discusses the ancestors of 
modern instruments, explores the growth 
of great musical ideas, and finds the first 
expression of our melodies. It also con- 
tains scores of songs with words and 
music and a dictionary of musical terms 
and notations. 


Clark, Frances E., Music Appreciation 
with the Victrola for Children, Victor 
Sachins Machine Company, Camden, 
N. J., 1939. 


As the title denotes, this book is a study 
of appreciation. 


Dykema and Cundiff, New School 
Music Handbook, C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston, 1939. 

The book is practically what the title 
implies. It answers almost all of the 
problems encountered in school music 
teaching. 


Foresman, Robert, Our Music in Story 
and Song, American Book Company, 
1935. 

This song book has been prepared with 
the aim of answering the demand for a 
volume that will offer a rounded musical 
background in terms understandable to 
— of varying ages. It offers a short 

ut comprehensive history of the develop- 
ment of our music, brief biographies of 
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and notes on eminent composers, and a 
discussion of the folk songs of many 
nations. 


Fullerton, Charles A., New Elementary 
Music, Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1936. 

The revised and enlarged edition of 
this song book contains basic courses in 
music for both the graded school and the 
rural school. Methods for rhythmical de- 
velopment and the study of theory are 
worked out as effectively as the methods 
for singing. 


McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and Bray, 
Music in Rural Education, Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1937. 

This book offers a program of work 
in music for rural and ungraded schools, 
and for schools where more than one 
grade occupies the same room. It is based 
upon the Music Hour, the One-Book 
Course, or the Two-Book Course. It 
presents plans, detailed outlines, materials, 
and procedures for use by teachers of 
widely different degrees of musical ability, 
at work in communities with varying 
levels of interest in music. It is more than 
a teacher’s book for use in the school 
room; it is a reference book for county 
superintendents and others interested in 
rural education. 


Mohler, Louis, Teaching Music from 
an Appreciation Basis, C. C. Birchard 
Company, Boston, 1927. 

This little volume suggests methods of 
procedure and offers material for the 
teaching of music from an Le ype 
basis. The suggestions are offered after 
use for a number of years in teaching 
groups of widely different environment. 


Murray & Bathurst, Creative Ways for 
Children’s Programs, Silver Burdett 
Company, 1938. 

This book contains ideas and materials 
to aid in building sat gy and sugges- 
tions to help children develop creative 
program activities. Its purpose is to dis- 
cuss activities and techniques and to sug- 
gest sources which teachers are using to 


help children build programs. The dis- 
cussions are based on interviews with 
teachers and on a few unpublished reports 
from teachers. 


MATHEMATICS 


Betz, William, Geometry for Junior 
High Schools, Joseph M. Egloff, Roch- 
ester, New York, 1934. 

This is an outstanding presentation of 
the intuitive geometry taught in the upper 
grades. 

Clark-Otis-Hatton, Primary Arithmetic 
Through Experience, World Book 
Company, Chicago, 1939. 

One finds in this book a superior pres- 
entation of the number work of the first 
two years, and of ways to present it to the 
pupils. 

Klapper, Paul, The Teaching of Arith- 
metic, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1934. 


Chapter XIX includes an excellent dis- 
cussion of the number concept. 


Polkinghorne, Ada (compiler), Foun- 
dations in Arithmetic, Association of 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet of excellent short articles 
makes number concepts and the four 
fundamental processes meaningful rather 
than merely mechanical. 


Schorling and Clark, Mathematics in 
Life, World Book Company, Chicago, 
1928. 

Though this book is a text written for 
pupils in high school, it is very valuable 
as a reference book for teachers of the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Taylor, E. H., Arithmetic for Teacher 
Training Classes, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1937. 

The teacher may use this book as an 

excellent reference and guide book, which 


covers the work of all grades from the 
professional point of viw. 
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Forth-coming Campus Events 


Annual Christmas Service. The an- 
nual Christmas service will be held in 
Capen Auditorium at 4:00 p.m, 
Sunday, December 15, under the aus- 
pices of the University Club. The 
speaker will be Rev. Conrad Bergen- 
doff, president of Augustana College. 
Music will be furnished by the univer- 
sity chorus and choir with various 
students appearing in solo numbers. 


Messiah Concert. On the evening of 
December 15 at 7:30, Handel's 
Messiah will be sung in McCormick 
Gymnasium by the Philharmonic 
Chorus of Bloomington-Normal under 
the direction of Prof. Frank Jordan, 
dean of the department of music of 
Illinois Wesleyan University. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Bloomington 
will furnish the accompaniment. 


Art Exhibits. The Art department of 
the university announces an exhibit of 
paintings of the West and Southwest by 
Hurlstone Fairchild, brother of Pres- 
ident Fairchild. This exhibit will be 
on display in Milner Library during 
the last three weeks of December. Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller’s collection of or- 
iginal prints on the theme, “The Amer- 
ican Home,” will be on display in Jan- 
uary. During February, the exhibit will 
be from the collection of the Ohio 
Water Color Society. 


Radio Broadcasts. In addition to the 
University broadcasts over WJBC as 
announced in the last issue of Teacher 
Education, Mllinois State Normal Uni- 
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versity has been asked to provide five 
programs on Teacher Education for 
station WMBD of Peoria. The first of 
these programs was given at 5:00 p.m., 
Sunday, December 1. Succeeding pro- 
grams will be given at the same hour, 
on January 12, February 16, March 23, 
and April 27. 


Speech Programs. The University 
will again sponsor an Invitational De- 
bate Tournament on January 10 and 
11, 1941. More than thirty colleges 


"participated in a similar tournament last 


year and are expected to send represen- 
tatives to Normal this year. . . . The 
Edwards Medal Speech contest is 
scheduled for February 20. 


Deans of Women. At the state meet- 
ing of deans of women held in Kan- 
kakee on November 29 and 30, it was 
voted to hold the 1941 meeting at 
Illinois State Normal University. 


Concert Number. The entertainment 
board announces a concert by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra to be 
given in McCormick Gymnasium on 
Wednesday evening, February 5. 


Vacation. The University will close 
for the holiday vacation at 5:00 p.m., 
Friday, December 20, and reopen at 
8:00 a.m., Monday, January 6. 


Change of semesters. Examinations 
for the first semester will begin Mon- 
day, January 20. Registration for the 
second semester will take place on 
Monday, January 27. 
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Faculty Notes 


Mrs. GERTRUDE M. HALL, director 
of alumni activities and publicity, is 
the author of an article entitled “Did 
You Say ‘Teachers College’ ?’’ which 
appears in the November issue of The 
College Publicity Digest. 


Miss EMMA R. KNUDSON, acting 
head of the music department, gave 
two addresses at the Tazewell County 
Institute, which was held in Pekin on 
October 31. Her subjects were ‘‘Per- 
sonality and Music” and “One Hun- 
dred Years of Music Education.” 

Howarp W. Apams, head of the 
department of physical science, wrote 
the editorial article entitled ‘“The 
Science Teacher and Safety Education”’ 
for the December issue of The Science 
Teacher. 

Dr. LEwis GORDON STONE, instruc- 
tor and supervising teacher in the junior 
high school, was a member of a panel 
which discussed “Education for De- 
fense in Elementary Schools” before 
the teachers of Christian County on 
November 27. 

Miss EsTHER MARIE HUMPHREY, 
instructor in the teaching of social 
science, is the author of an article en- 
titled “Youth Should Be Indoctrinated 
in Democracy,” which is published in 
the November issue of The Councilor. 

R. W. PRINGLE, emeritus professor 
of education, presented an address 
on the subject, “Determination of Pro- 
cedures by the Interests and Needs of 
Junior High School Pupils,” before the 


Iowa State Teachers Association which 
met at Des Moines on November 8. 


Miss RUTH ZIMMERMAN, assistant 
librarian, talked at a meeting of the 
Bloomington Business and Professional 
Women on November 6. Her subject 
was ‘New Books for Children.” 


DoNaALp L. WEISMANN, instructor 
in art, used the subject of ‘‘Compo- 
sition in Photography” in an address 
before the Kankakee Camera Associa- 
tion on November 4. Mr. Weismann’s 
paintings completed last summer are 
now showing in the gallery of Texas 
Wesleyan College at Fort Worth. This 
exhibit is on tour, having already been 
shown in the gallery of the North 
Texas State Teachers College at Den- 
ton, and in the Villita Art Institute at 
San Antonio. 


Miss ERMA F. IMBODEN, assistant 
professor of education and supervising 
teacher in the eighth grade, talked on 
“Roadside Philosophy” at a meeting 
of Delta Kappa Gamma at Macomb, 
on November 16. 


Miss ELIZABETH RUSSELL, instruc- 
tor and supervising teacher in the 
fourth grade, participated in a panel 
discussion before the Taylorville 
Teachers Association on December 4. 
The subject of the panel was ‘“Democ- 
racy in Our School.” 


HARLAN W. PEITHMAN, assistant 
professor of music, gave a talk at the 
Normal Optimist Club on November 
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26. His subject was taken from Sig- 
mund Spaeth’s book, ‘The common 
Sense in Music.” 


C. E. Horton, director of the di- 
vision of health and physical education 
for men, spoke on the subject, ‘Train- 
ing and Conditioning,” at the Tazewell 
County Institute held in Pekin on 
October 31. 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, associate 
professor of education, spoke at the di- 
vision meeting of the Midwest Guid- 
ance Association held at Joliet on Oc- 
tober 26. His subject was “A Neglected 
Aspect of Guidance.” At Pontiac on 
November 9, Dr. Houston used the 
subject, “Hitler versus Our School 
Council,” at a district meeting of the 
state organization of high school stu- 
dent councils. The first address has 
been published in the October issue of 
The School Executive. The September 
issue of School Activities carries an- 
other article by Dr. Houston. This 
article is entitled “Self-evaluation of 
Extra-curricular Organizations.” 


Dr. ARTHUR H. LARSEN, assistant 
principal of the University High 
School, was a speaker at the American 
Education Week celebration held at 
Tremont on November 15. His subject 
was “Significance of Education in a 
Democracy.” 


Howarp J. IVENS, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of science, is 
teaching a class in photography for the 
Bloomington Camera Club. Over forty 
townspeople are enrolled in the course, 
which meets each Wednesday evening. 


Frep J. KNUPPLE, instructor and 
supervising teacher in artcrafts at the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Childrens 
School, talked on “Craft Activities for 
Leisure and Club Work” at the Octo- 
ber 26 meeting of the Girl Scout Lead- 
ers Association of McLean County. 


JosePH T. COGDAL, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, presented 
a talk on “Fine Points of Basketball” 
on October 22 at Donovan. 


Miss ETHEL M. Burris, assistant 
professor of education, was a speaker 
at an institute held in Eureka on Oc- 
tober 17. Her subjects were “Reading 
Procedures in the Primary Grades” and 


“Language Arts in the Primary 


School.” 


Miss NaNcy ANNIS CLARK, in- 
structor and supervisor of student 
teaching in the Little Brick School, 
was the speaker at the October 19 
meeting of the McLean County unit of 
the rural teachers. Her subject was 
“Arithmetic in the Elementary School.” 


Dr. WILLIAM R. LUECK, assistant 
professor of education, conducted a 
discussion on ‘‘State Organizations of 
Young People” at the national meeting 
of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion, held at Purdue University. 


Dr. MARGARET COOPER, director 
of the division of elementary education, 
addressed the Rock Island chapter of 
the Childhood Education Association 
on November 6. Her subject was “How 
Trends in Elementary Education Have 
Affected Our Use of Children’s Liter- 
ature.” 
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